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After  Iraq,  What's  Next? 


Despite  much  unfinished  business  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  where  personal  safety,  food,  water, 
energy,  and  health  care  remain  daily  concerns  for 
millions  of  people,  the  Bush  Administration  has 
pushed  ahead  aggressively  to  challenge  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Syria,  Iran,  and  North  Korea. 

Syria  became  the  immediate  focus  as  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  sought  to  shut  down  the  suspected  flow  of 
weapons,  fighters,  and  escaping  members  of  the 
Iraqi  regime  across  the  Syrian  border.  Reportedly, 
U.S.  forces  crossed  the  international  border  with 
Syria  on  at  least  one  occasion  in  which  five  Syrian 
soldiers  were  injured. 

Relations  with  Iran  soured  further  when  Iran  con¬ 
firmed  it  was  "holding"  a  number  of  al  Qaeda  mem¬ 
bers.  Tehran  ruled  out  any  transfers  to  U.S.  custody, 
saying  the  suspects  would  either  be  returned  to  their 
countries  of  origin  or  tried  in  Iran.  Tehran  also 
refused  to  suspend  its  nuclear  program,  although  it 
did  say  it  eventually  will  allow  inspection  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  diplomat¬ 
ic  gulf  between  the  two  governments  remains  vast. 

Tension  between  the  U.S.  and  North  Korea  also  has 
continued  to  mount.  Both  parties  traded  belligerent 
statements  and  engaged  in  provocative  activities. 
The  diplomatic  stand-off  continued  with  North 
Korea  insisting  on  bilateral  talks  and  the  U.S.  insist¬ 
ing  on  including  other  countries  in  the  region.  The 
danger  of  war  remains  very  high  and  abated  only 
slightly  when,  in  August,  Pyongyang  agreed  to  six- 
party  discussions  (China,  Japan,  Russia,  U.S.,  and 
both  Koreas).  Just  bringing  all  six  parties  to  the 
negotiating  table  was  a  huge  diplomatic  feat,  largely 
due  to  China's  efforts.  Producing  a  positive  out¬ 
come  will  be  an  even  bigger  challenge. 


As  the  U.S.  moves  on  to  other  confrontations,  Iraq  is 
receding  into  the  company  of  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  and 
Afghanistan.  All  share  a  common  legacy — wars  that 
could  have  been  prevented  or  avoided;  tens  of 
thousands  killed;  destroyed  social  and  economic 
infrastructures;  hundreds  of  thousands  maimed, 
displaced,  starved,  or  impoverished;  an  embittered 
and  divided  population;  and  a  reluctant  occupying 
force  that  has  a  mixed  record  for  post-war  nation¬ 
building. 

Must  U.S.  relations  with  Iran,  North  Korea,  and 
Syria  follow  the  same  path? 

Why  not  offer  North  Korea  the  security  guarantees  it 
seeks?  Why  not  offer  expanded  food  aid,  develop¬ 
ment  assistance,  and  normalized  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions,  trade,  and  travel?  Why  not  offer  the  same  to 
Iran  and  Syria?  Experience  has  shown  that  increas¬ 
ing  talk,  trade,  and  travel  between  countries  can 
build  a  foundation  for  peace  and  transform  closed 
societies,  whereas  threats  of  war  only  make  totalitar¬ 
ian  regimes  stronger. 

Why  not  work  cooperatively  through  the  United 
Nations  to  address  these  conflicts  peacefully,  collec¬ 
tively,  and  diplomatically?  Why  not  invest  in  build¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  and  the  UN's  capacities  for  preventive 
diplomacy,  including  mediation,  arbitration,  and 
confidence-building  measures  to  de-escalate  tensions 
and  resolve  conflicts? 

Why  not  apply  the  same  amount  of  resources  the 
U.S.  now  spends  fighting  the  ongoing  wars  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq — about  $5  billion  per  month — 
toward  addressing  the  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  disparity  and  injustice  from  which  violent 
conflicts  often  arise?  ■ 
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We're  pleased  to  report. 


FCNL  constituents  have  worked  hard  to  articulate  FCNL's  priorities  to 
their  elected  officials.  Friends  and  others  across  the  country  have 
responded  to  FCNL  Legislative  Action  Messages,  used  our  Legislative 
Action  Center,  and  acted  when  called  upon.  Together  we've  made  a 
difference. 

Nuclear  weapons  money  cut  from  House  energy  and  water  appropria¬ 
tions  bill  (HR  2754).  After  intensive  grassroots  lobbying  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  constituents,  the  House  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  voted  to  delete  most  of  the  funding  for 
research  on  the  Robust  Nuclear  Earth  Penetrator  (bunker  buster)  from 
next  year's  appropriations  for  the  Energy  Department.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  had  sought  $15  million  for  research  on  this  new  nuclear  weapon, 
but  the  subcommittee,  in  a  bipartisan  action,  decided  to  cut  $10  million 
for  the  weapon  from  the  larger  bill.  Thousands  of  letters  were  written 
from  the  FCNL  Legislative  Action  Center.  Many  more  individuals 
responded  after  a  post  card  campaign  and  phone  banking.  The  full 
Senate  will  act  on  the  measure  (S  1424)  this  fall. 

Diplomatic  initiative  for  North  Korea  supported  by  House.  The 

House  recently  expressed  support  for  the  use  of  nonviolent,  "diplomatic 
options"  rather  than  military  force  for  diffusing  the  volatile  situation 
between  the  U.S.  and  North  Korea.  This  "sense  of  Congress"  amend¬ 
ment  to  HR  2800,  while  not  legally  binding,  is  significant  in  that  the 
majority  of  the  House  went  on  record  saying  that  they  would  like  diplo¬ 
macy  to  be  used  in  resolving  this  conflict. 

Congressional  Action  to  Limit  USA  PATRIOT  Act.  In  a  surprise 
action  in  July,  the  House  voted  (309-118)  that  no  funds  will  be  allocated 
in  the  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary  appropriations  bill  to 
fund  the  so-called  "sneak  and  peek"  searches  and  seizures  allowed  by 
Section  213  of  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act  (PL  107-56).  The  prohibition  came 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  appropriations  bill  offered  on  the 
House  floor  by  Reps.  Otter  (ID),  Paul  (TX),  and  Kucinich  (OH).  "Sneak 
and  peek"  searches  allow  law  enforcement  agents  to  enter  a  home  or 
business  without  notice  to  seize  property  and  download  computer  files. 
Under  Section  213,  these  searches  can  be  applied  not  only  to  terrorism 
investigations,  but  also  to  any  criminal  investigation.  Although  FCNL 
did  not  alert  constituents  in  advance  of  this  specific  vote,  the  margin  of 
victory  reflects  the  broad  public  concern  that  has  been  expressed  on 
many  other  occasions  with  respect  to  this  act. 

Still  pending  Senate  debate  and  House-Senate  conference  committees 
this  fall  will  determine  if  these  positive  actions  will  be  sustained.  Please 
keep  up  the  good  work  and  let  your  members  know  how  you  feel 
about  these  important  issues.  ■ 
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Rising  Hope  for  Peace  in  Liberia? 


"We  want  peace!"  In  early  August,  Liberians 
greeted  an  initial  contingent  of  West  African 
peacekeepers  entering  the  capital  of  Monrovia  with 
chants  of  welcome  and  high  hopes  that  over  a 
decade  of  violence  and  a  growing  humanitarian 
crisis  finally  were  nearing  an  end.  The 
peacekeepers,  deployed  by  the  Economic 
Community  of  West  African  States  (ECOWAS)  and 
supported  by  the  UN,  are  the  only  hope  for  many  in 
Liberia  who  have  been  cut  off  from  food  and 
medical  supplies  and  are  desperate  for  an  end  to  the 
fighting.  On  August  14,  the  Bush  Administration 
sent  200  U.S.  troops  to  provide  back-up  to  the 
African  peacekeepers.  Around  2,000  U.S.  troops 
remain  stationed  on  ships  off  the  coast  of  Liberia. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  arrival  of  interna¬ 
tional  peacekeepers  will  indeed  mark  the  end  of  the 
long  civil  war  that  has  killed  thousands,  displaced 
hundreds  of  thousands,  created  a  generation  of  child 
soldiers,  and  devastated  Liberia's  economy.  For 
now,  though,  Liberians  and  the  international  com¬ 
munity  see  a  new  opportunity  for  peace  and  are 
hoping  for  the  best.  A  cease  fire  is  in  effect.  Govern¬ 
ment  forces  and  opposing  armed  groups  have  all 
welcomed  the  international  peacekeepers.  And,  on 
August  11,  President  Charles  Taylor  officially 
stepped  down  from  office  and  left  Liberia. 

A  Strong  U.S.  Role  Needed 

Still,  many  obstacles  remain  to  securing  a  political 
settlement  of  the  conflict  and  ensuring  lasting  peace, 
democracy,  and  security  for  the  people  of  Liberia. 
Having  gone  into  exile  in  Nigeria,  it  remains  unclear 
whether  President  Taylor  eventually  will  be  brought 
before  the  special  UN  court  in  Sierra  Leone  which 
has  indicted  him  for  crimes  against  humanity.  (For 
years.  President  Taylor  supported  the  Revolutionary 
United  Front  forces  in  a  civil  war  that  killed  and  bru¬ 
talized  thousands  of  civilians  in  Sierra  Leone.) 

Much  will  also  depend  on  whether  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  can  return  to  the  negotiating  table  and  com¬ 
mit  to  a  viable  political  transition  process.  The 
active  support  of  the  mtemational  community,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  U.S.,  will  be  critical  in  the  months  ahead 
as  Liberians  work  to  rebuild  their  country. 


A  Historic  Relationship 

The  U.S.  shares  a  special  historic  relationship  with 
Liberia  dating  from  1822  when  freed  slaves  first 
were  repatriated  to  what  became  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  in  1847.  For  over  a  century,  Liberia  was  the 
closest  ally  of  the  U.S.  in  the  region.  The  U.S.  pro¬ 
vided  substantial  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Liberia,  including  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
military  assistance  to  repressive  regimes  during  the 
Cold  War.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  U.S. 
lost  interest,  and  a  long  spiral  of  violence  intensified. 

Thus  far,  the  Bush  Administration  has  committed 
$10  million  and  200  U.S.  troops  to  support  an  inter¬ 
national  peacekeeping  mission  in  Liberia.  This 
demonstration  of  U.S.  commitment  to  restoring 
order  in  Liberia  marks  an  important  and  welcome 
first  step.  However,  given  the  scope  of  the  peace¬ 
keeping  mission  that  will  be  needed,  it  is  only  a 
small  beginning.  The  Administration  has  also 
emphasized  that  any  U.S.  role  will  be  "limited  in 
scope  and  duration,"  and  has  made  no  offer  of  long¬ 
term  support  for  the  reconstruction  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion  effort  that  will  be  needed  to  prevent  Liberia 
from  slipping  back  into  violence. 

The  first  fragile  steps  toward  peace  are  being  taken 
in  Liberia.  Sustained  international  support  and 
strong  U.S.  participation  in  both  immediate  peace¬ 
keeping  and  long-term  peace  building  could  save 
thousands  of  lives  and  advance  human  security  and 
development  in  the  region. 

ACT  NOW:  Ask  your  members  of  Congress  to 
thank  the  President  for  taking  the  first  steps  to  help 
restore  peace  and  stability  in  Liberia.  Urge  your  rep¬ 
resentative  to  cosponsor  HConRes  240  calling  on  the 
U.S.  to  take  the  lead  in  helping  to  end  hostilities, 
deploying  an  international  stabilization  force,  and 
providing  humanitarian  aid.  Also  ask  your  mem¬ 
bers  to  support  the  cancellation  of  Liberia's  odious 
debt  and  provide  generous  U.S.  aid  to  the  country 
and  region  for  reconstruction,  reconciliation,  and 
sustainable  development.  ■ 
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The  World  at  War  —  Regional  Updates 


"War  is  not  the  answer"  is  a  lesson  that  is  being  taught 
painfidly  to  nezv  generations  in  strife-torn  regions  around 
the  world — as  FCNL's  Senior  Fellow  Col.  Dan  Smith 
(U.S.  Army  ret.)  reports  below  in  his  survei/  of  violent 
conflicts. 

ir  if  ir  if  if  ir 

As  2003  began,  FCNL  registered  30  significant  con¬ 
flicts  (1,000  or  more  deaths)  and  another  29  "hot 
spots"  that  could  slide  into  war.  By  mid- August, 
four  significant  ongoing  wars  had  ended,  five  were 
in  that  uneasy  never-never  land  of  exploratory  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  the  remaining  21  continued.  An  addi¬ 
tional  four  "hot  spots" — Nepal,  Solomon  Islands, 
Lebanon-Israel,  and  Ethiopia-Eritrea — are  delicately 
balanced  on  the  edge  of  violence,  while  one  "old" 
hot  spot,  Corsica,  re-emerged.  The  over-arching, 
U.S.-declared  "global  war  on  terror"  continued  as 
the  U.S.  sent  troops  to  more  than  120  countries 
around  the  globe  to  fight,  train,  or  show  the  flag. 

MIDDLE  EAST:  Ongoing  resistance  to  the  Coali¬ 
tion  Pro\isional  Authority  perpetuates  the  reality  of 
war  in  Iraq.  From  the  war's  start  in  March  to  mid- 
August,  U.S.  deaths  from  hostile  fire  totaled  172;  of 
these,  58  came  after  the  President  announced  on 
May  1  that  major  combat  in  Iraq  had  ended.  British 
deaths  from  all  causes  were  45.  Iraqi  civilian  casual¬ 
ties  are  uncounted. 

In  Israel/Palestine,  Prime  Minister  Mahmoud 
Abbas,  accepted  by  the  U.S.  and  Israeli  governments 
as  the  Palestinian  leader  in  place  of  Yasser  Arafat, 
initially  was  able  to  induce  anti-Israeli  groups  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  intifada  while  he  negotiated  with  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Ariel  Sharon.  In  exchange  for 
improved  security  for  Israelis,  Sharon  agreed  to  pull 
back  Israeli  troops  from  some  parts  of  the  occupied 
territories.  But  without  progress  on  other  issues 
such  as  settlements,  right  of  return.  East  Jerusalem, 
and  viable  boundaries  (made  more  acute  by  the  bar¬ 
rier  fence  that  Israel  is  constructing),  the  lull  in  the 
violence  could  not  be  sustained.  On  August  12,  two 
suicide  bombers  struck  in  what  was  seen  as  retalia¬ 
tion  for  the  killing  of  three  Hamas  fighters  in  Nablus 
the  week  before.  At  almost  the  same  time,  new 
fighting  flared  between  Israel  and  Lebanon-based 
Hezbollah  forces  as  a  result  of  Israeli  overflights  of 
Lebanese  territory. 


ASIA:  In  Afghanistan,  the  "forgotten"  war  contin¬ 
ues.  In  August,  NATO  assumed  command  of  the 
Kabul-based  International  Security  Assistance  Force 
that  underpins  the  central  government  of  Hamid 
Karzai.  Almost  10,000  U.S.  soldiers  are  still  in 
Afghanistan  to  provide  security  for  what  has 
become  a  slow,  tortuous,  reconstruction  and  nation¬ 
building  effort. 

Renewed  conflict  broke  out  in  the  Indonesian 
province  of  Aceh.  On  May  19,  the  government 
broke  off  talks  with  separatists  and  launched  an 
offensive.  As  of  mid- August,  at  least  650  "sepa¬ 
ratists"  and  40  government  troops  had  been  killed. 
Again,  civilian  deaths  are  unreported.  Meanwhile,  a 
car  bomb  exploded  in  Jakarta;  Jemaah  Islamiah, 
accused  of  being  an  al  Qaeda  "affiliate  organiza¬ 
tion,"  was  blamed.  On  the  positive  side,  the  vio¬ 
lence  that  for  years  has  plagued  Christian-Muslim 
relations  on  the  islands  of  Malucca  and  Sulawesi 
has  all  but  disappeared  with  the  disbandment  of 
Laksar  Jihad  and  the  low  profile  assumed  by  Darul 
Islam  adherents. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  government  announced  in 
July  it  had  agreed  to  a  cease-fire  with  the  Moro 
Islamic  Liberation  Front  (MILF)  as  a  prelude  to 
peace  talks  with  the  12,000-strong  group.  The  MILF 
is  seeking  greater  autonomy  from  Manila.  The  level 
of  the  MILF's  commitment  to  the  talks  can  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  assurances  that  even  the  death  of  its  long¬ 
time  leader  will  not  delay  the  negotiations.  Other 
rebel  groups  such  as  Abu  Sayyaf,  New  People's 
Army,  and  the  small  Raja  Solaiman  Movement  are 
not  participating. 

Further  east,  Solomon  Island  residents,  weary  of 
five  years  of  continued  low-level  ethnic  violence, 
marauding  armed  gangs,  official  corruption,  and 
lawlessness,  welcomed  an  Australian-led  peacekeep¬ 
ing  force.  Unlike  the  UN-sanctioned,  Australian-led 
force  that  operated  in  East  Timor,  the  multinational 
effort  in  the  Solomons  is  modeled  on  the  Afghan  and 
Iraqi  "coalitions  of  the  willing." 

Other  delicate  signs  of  peace  in  Nepal  and  between 
India  and  Pakistan  emerged  over  the  summer.  In 
Nepal,  rebel  Maoists  resumed  discussions  with  gov¬ 
ernment  representatives.  Bus  links  between  New 
Delhi  and  Lahore  were  resumed,  and  in  early 
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August,  nearly  100  Indian  and  Pakistani  parliamen¬ 
tarians,  including  members  of  religious  parties,  met 
to  discuss  security  issues,  including  Kashmir. 

AFRICA:  Little  progress  has  been  made  in  expand¬ 
ing  peace  in  Africa.  In  Algeria,  the  Armed  Islamic 
Group  (GIA)  continues  its  armed  resistance  to  the 
government,  which  has  also  managed  to  alienate  the 
minority  Berbers.  Under  the  guise  of  the  "war  on 
terror,"  the  government  enjoys  good  relations  with 
the  U.S.  Washington  has  promised  to  sell  attack 
helicopters  to  Algiers,  and  U.S.  forces  have  held  joint 
training  exercises  with  government  forces. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  region,  the  latest  cease-fire  in 
Burundi  might  as  well  not  exist  as  it  has  been  violat¬ 
ed  repeatedly  by  all  parties.  Semi-organized  rebel, 
expatriate,  and  rival  ethnic  groups  routinely  deci¬ 
mate  villages  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  pausing  only  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  disciplined  foreign  forces.  The  Lord's 
Resistance  Army  of  Uganda  continues  kidnapping 
boys  and  girls  and  compelling  them  to  fight  the 
Ugandan  authorities. 

Events  in  Liberia  are  described  elsewhere  in  this 
newsletter.  In  neighboring  Cote  d'Ivoire,  where 
most  fighting  ended  in  March,  the  legislature  debat¬ 
ed  a  general  amnesty  for  rebels  except  for  violations 
of  humanitarian  law  and  "serious  violations"  of 
human  rights. 

Elsewhere,  severe  ethnic  clashes  continue  in 
Nigeria's  oil-rich  delta.  In  Sudan  in  mid- 
August,  very  fragile  peace  talks  between 
the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation 
Movement  and  the  government  resumed. 

The  hope  is  to  end  a  20-year  civil  war  by 
agreeing  on  details  to  implement  a  six- 
year  power-sharing  transitional 
government.  Observ^ers  believe  the  peace 
process  must  show  progress  in  a  month  or 
fighting  will  resume.  In  Somalia, 
ongoing  talks  on  a  new  four-year  transi¬ 
tional  accord  broke  down  when  the 
president  of  the  current  transitional 
government  walked  out,  accusing 
mediators  of  being  anti-Islamic.  And  UN 
officials  are  warning  that  a  breakdown  in 
communications  threatens  the  uneasy 
peace  between  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea. 


THE  AMERICAS:  August  saw  an  upsurge  in  fight¬ 
ing  in  Colombia  between  government  troops  and 
the  largest  anti-government  movement,  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC).  A  series 
of  three  car  bombs  killed  at  least  six  and  wounded 
more  than  20.  Speculation  is  the  blasts  were  timed 
to  mark  the  one  year  anniversary  of  hardline  Presi¬ 
dent  Alvaro  Uribe's  inauguration.  On  June  30,  Uribe 
renewed  his  promise  to  end  the  nearly  40  year-old 
rebellion,  an  endeavor  in  which  he  has  had  little 
concrete  success  despite  U.S.  financial  aid  and  spe¬ 
cialized  training  by  U.S.  troops.  In  July,  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  right-wing  paramilitary  Colombia 
(AUC)  agreed  to  start  talks  on  disarming  AUC's 
10,000  fighters  over  the  next  two  years.  Separately, 
the  smaller  "Metro  Block"  paramilitary  group  said  it 
also  is  exploring  peace  talks  with  Bogota. 

EUROPE:  Fighting  in  Chechnya  continues  unabat¬ 
ed,  with  significant  losses,  not  only  to  military  forces 
but  to  civilians  on  both  sides.  Yet,  as  with  Algeria 
and  Colombia,  Washington  seems  to  have  swept  all 
criticism  under  the  rug  because  of  Moscow's  sup¬ 
port  for  the  "war  on  terror." 

Deliberate  U.S.  foreign  and  military  policies  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  many  of  these  conflicts,  whereas  the  lack  of 
concern  and  preventive  non-military  action  by  the  U.S. 
and  international  community  has  allowed  other  conflicts 
to  fester.  The  U.S.  and  the  world  need  a  nezv  approach. 
For  an  FCNL  primer  on  the  peacefid  prevention  of  deadly 
conflict,  go  to  www.fcnl.org/pdfs/primer.pdfor  call  FCNL 
at  800-630-1330. 


Changes  in  the  Number  of  Ongoing  Major  Conflicts 
January  1-August  15, 2003 


Region 

January  1 

August  15  Conflicts 

Total 

Conflicts 

Ended 

Cease 

Fire /Talks 

Ongoing 

Global  War  on  Terror 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Middle  East 

5 

2 

1 

2 

Asia 

11 

2 

1 

8 

Africa 

8 

0 

2 

6 

The  Americas 

4 

0 

1 

3 

Europe 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Totals 

30 

4 

5 

21 
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U.S.-lraq  War:  Questions  and  Consequences 


Months  before  the  U.S.  invaded  Iraq,  people  across 
the  country  were  asking  the  Administration  to 
answer  basic  questions  about  a  potential  war.  How 
many  casualties  could  be  expected?  How  much 
would  a  U.S.-led  invasion  and  occupation  cost? 

How  many  troops  would  be  required  and  for  how 
long?  What  would  be  the  humanitarian  impact,  and 
how  would  post-conflict  reconstruction  be  man¬ 
aged?  Would  war  against  Iraq  heighten  the  risk  of 
future  terrorist  attacks  against  U.S.  targets?  What 
evidence  was  there  that  Iraq  posed  an  imminent 
threat  to  the  U.S.  or  other  nations? 

Many  of  these  questions  have  yet  to  be  directly 
answered  by  the  Administration.  However,  the  real¬ 
ities  of  war  in  Iraq  are  becoming  apparent. 

Costs  in  Human  Life:  As  of  mid- August,  261  U.S. 
troops  had  died  in  Iraq  (172  killed  in  combat), 
including  58  combat  deaths  since  President  Bush 
declared  the  end  of  major  hostilities  on  May  1.  An 
accurate  number  of  Iraqi  casualties  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate,  but  it  is  likely  in  the  thousands  if  not  tens  of 
thousands.  (The  Campiagn  for  Innocent  Victims  of 
Conflict  is  attempting  to  document  the  impact  of  the 
war  on  civilians.) 

Financial  Costs:  The  Pentagon  estimates  military 
activities  in  Iraq  will  have  cost  $58  billion  from  Janu¬ 
ary  through  September,  with  current  costs  running 
at  $3.9  billion  per  month.  In  the  coming  months,  if 
the  U.S.  is  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  troops 
deployed  (currently  at  about  145,000),  costs  could 
decline  somewhat.  However,  there  is  growing 
recognition  that  large  numbers  of  U.S.  troops  will 
have  to  remain  in  Iraq  for  at  least  five  to  seven  years. 
The  Brookings  Institution  estimates  reconstruction 
costs  will  range  anywhere  from  $5-$120  billion  a 
year  over  several  years,  and  total  costs  for  military 
and  reconstruction  will  run  between  $150-$400  bil¬ 
lion.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
puts  total  costs  as  high  as  $615  billion. 

Reconstruction  and  Humanitarian  Aid:  Before  the 
war,  humanitarian  organizations  had  pressed  the 
Administration  to  prepare  a  detailed  post-conflict 
plan,  and  to  place  the  administration  of  assistance 
and  reconstruction  under  civilian  control.  The 


Administration  did  neither.  Months  into  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  water  and  electricity  remain  intermittent  in  the 
capital  and  a  serious  security  vacuum  persists.  U.S. 
troops  are  charged  with  civilian  tasks  for  which  they 
are  ill-prepared,  and  armed  violence  continues  to 
endanger  both  the  general  public  and  the  occupying 
forces.  The  Bush  Administration  slowly  has  begun 
acknowledging  the  need  for  greater  international 
participation  and  legitimacy  in  rebuilding  Iraq,  but  it 
remains  resistant  to  accepting  more  significant  roles 
for  the  UN  or  the  Iraqi  people  in  the  political  transi¬ 
tion  and  reconstruction  process. 

Growing  Risk  of  Terrorist  Attacks:  On  August  7,  a 
car  bomb  exploded  outside  the  Jordanian  embassy 
in  Baghdad,  killing  17  and  wounding  dozens  of  oth¬ 
ers.  The  Jordanian  government  had  quietly  backed 
the  U.S.  in  the  war  on  Iraq.  Military  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  officials  now  have  begun  referring  to  vio¬ 
lence  in  Iraq  as  "low  intensity  conflict"  or  "guerrilla 
warfare."  Indeed,  since  the  May  1  announcement  of 
the  end  of  hostilities,  U.S.  troops  have  been  attacked 
by  armed  groups  or  individuals  a  dozen  times  a  day 
on  average.  Iraqi  officials  have  suggested  that  the 
U.S.  presence  is  prompting  a  new  surge  of  militants 
entering  the  country  to  fight  the  foreign  occupiers. 

The  Lingering  Question  of  Intelligence:  In  the  lead 
up  to  the  U.S.  invasion,  the  Administration  claimed, 
based  on  what  it  said  was  "solid"  classified  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  Iraq  clearly  possessed  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  was  continuing  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons.  To  date,  little  evidence  has  been  found  in 
Iraq  to  substantiate  these  claims,  and  further  investi¬ 
gation  has  shown  that  a  number  of  these  claims 
were  based  on  ambiguous  or  even  fabricated  infor¬ 
mation. 

ACT  NOW:  Many  members  of  Congress  have 
begun  pushing  for  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  Administration's  use  of  intelligence  to  make  the 
case  for  war  against  Iraq.  In  the  House,  Reps.  Wax- 
man  (CA)  and  Tauscher  (CA)  have  introduced  legis¬ 
lation  (HR  2526  and  H  Res  307  respectively)  calling 
for  a  thorough  process  of  inquiry.  This  legislation 
continues  to  gain  cosponsors.  Urge  your  representa¬ 
tive  to  sign  on  as  a  cosponsor  today.  ■ 
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FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 


For  60  years  FCNL  has  brought  the  concerns, 
experiences  and  testimonies  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  (Quakers)  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  In  times  of  national  crisis  and  challenge — nuclear 
arms  race,  the  struggle  for  civil  rights,  wars 
and  threats  of  war — FCNL  has  worked  in  partnership 
with  Friends  and  like-minded  constituents  across  the 
country  in  witnessing  to  Quaker  values. 


Today,  FCNL  faces  a  challenge  of  its  own:  the  FCNL 
Education  Fund  building  on  Capitol  Hill  must  be  par¬ 
tially  demolished  and  reconstructed  for  safe  occupancy. 
The  cost  is  substantial:  $6.17  million  (including  costs 
of  moving  and  rental  of  temporary  offices).  FCNL 
constituents  and  Friends  meetings  and  churches  have 
already  contributed  over  81%  of  this  sum. 


Tomorrow,  and  for  tomorrows  to  come,  the 
reconstructed  building  will  be  fully  accessible, 
increase  useable  space  by  25%,  incorporate  the 
best  of  “green  architecture,”  and  ensure  a  Quaker 
presence  on  Capitol  Hill  for  future  generations. 


Your  Gift  Is  Needed  Now 


Because  the  FCNL  Education  Fund,  a  non-profit 
501(c)(3)  organization,  owns  the  building,  your  gifts  to 
the  Capital  Campaign  are  tax-deductible  to  the  extent 
allowed  by  law.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
FCNL  Education  Fund-Capital  Campaign. 


For  more  information  or  to  contribute  securely 
on-line,  go  to  www.fcnl.org  and  click  on  the 
“Building  Reconstruction”  icon;  or  contact 
Tim  Barner  (800-630-1330  ext.  147  or  tim@fcnl.org). 


Friends  Committee  on 


FC 


Quaker  Faith 
at  Work 
in  the  World 


‘FCNL  is  a  gift  handed  to  us  by  previ¬ 
ous  generations  as  a  way  of  witness¬ 
ing  to  our  faith  and  beliefs  for  peace 
and  justice.  It  is  our  stewardship 
responsibility  to  carry  that  forward, 
to  hand  it  on  to  the  next  generation, 
to  keep  the  work  going.  ” 


Binford  Farlow, 
Clerk  of  the  FCNL  Education  Fund 
Capital  Campaign. 
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FCNL  Education  Fund  Capital  Campaign 
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Support  for  Diplomacy  in  North  Korea  Needed 


After  months  of  negotiation,  North  Korea  has 
agreed  to  meet  with  the  U.S.  in  a  multilateral  forum. 
The  six-party  talks,  involving  North  Korea,  China, 
Russia,  South  Korea,  Japan,  and  the  U.S.,  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  begin  at  the  end  of  August. 

Many  policymakers  fear  the  talks  will  result  in  a 
continuation  of  the  diplomatic  stand-off,  with  nei¬ 
ther  North  Korea  nor  the  U.S.  making  the  conces¬ 
sions  necessary  to  forge  a  new  agreement.  As  a 
result,  there  is  increasing  talk  within  the  Administra¬ 
tion  about  forcing  regime  change  in  North  Korea. 
One  approach,  already  gaining  momentum,  is  to 
squeeze  North  Korea  economically  to  encourage 
either  a  coup  or  social  and  economic  collapse.  Either 
outcome  could  have  devastating  humanitarian  con¬ 
sequences,  including  the  failure  to  secure  biological 
and  chemical  weapons  and  nuclear  material. 

In  early  August,  former  CIA  Director  James  Woolsey 
and  Gen.  Thomas  Mclnemey  (ret.)  laid  out  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  war.  Their  Wall  Street  Journal  article, 
promising  "an  assured  victory,"  outlines  a  war  plan 
that  includes  massive  air  power  using  "precision 
munitions"  making  4,000  sorties  a  day. 

The  Administration  has  yet  to  unveil  plans  for  war 
in  Korea.  However,  a  number  of  policymakers  in 
both  the  Administration  and  Congress  favor 
"exhausting"  a  diplomatic  approach,  in  part  to  justi¬ 
fy  going  to  war  once  diplomacy  proves  futile. 


ACT  NOW:  Now  is  a  crucial  time  to  urge  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  to  demonstrate  U.S.  commitment  to 
resolving  this  dangerous  conflict  peacefully  and 
diplomatically.  Please  tell  the  President  that  you 
support  a  nonviolent  approach.  Ask  him  to  provide 
formal  assurances  to  North  Korea  that  the  U.S.  will 
not  attack  and  to  refrain  from  confrontational  mili¬ 
tary  activities  which  would  heighten  the  risk  of  a 
devastating  war.  Ask  your  senators  to  communicate 
this  same  message  to  President  Bush  as  well.  ■ 


"Building  a  Culture  of  Peace" 
FCNL  Annual  Meeting 

November  13-16, 2003 

Georgetown  University  Conference  Center 
Washington,  DC 

Speakers: 

Marian  Wright  Edeknan,  Children's 
Defense  Fund 

Bobby  Mueller,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America 
Foundation 

Business  Agenda: 

The  FCNL  General  Committee  will  consider  the 
revision  of  FCNL's  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 

Briefing  and  lobby  day: 

1  PM,  November  13,  Church  of  the  Reformation 
222  East  Capitol  Street,  Capitol  Hill 


